HE boy Milosh Ivanovitch sat 
in the sun, with his back to 
the wooden hut, and twanged 
dolefully on the one-stringed 
gusle. People—that is to say, 

the inhabitants of the God-forgotten 
frontier village—said that his mother 
had been cursed before his birth, basing 
their supposition on the fact that he 
could not speak, but could only gesticu- 
late to a painful accompaniment of gut- 
tural, unintelligible sounds, But he 
could play the gusle as no one else 
could, There was not a Servian ballad 
that he did not know, and not a desire 
or passion that he could not express 
with a few touches of his brown 
fingers. For this reason and for the 
sake of his pathetic fairness—no other 
boy in the village had so white a skin 
and such blue eyes—much was forgiven 
him. 

His sister, Maria Ivanovitch, sang to 
his accompaniment. She was very 
beautiful and very young. Though. her 
lithe, upright body had taken on the 
lines of womanhood, her eyes were 
those of a child, wistfully thoughtful 
and wholly fearless in their uncon- 
scious questioning. They rested on the 
mountains as she sang and traced the 
path that wound its way up to the sullen 
heights beyond which lay the frontier. 

She sang of the great Hayduck, who 
had slain a thousand Turks with his 
own hand, and had driven the greedy 
3ulgars back to their lairs. And it was 


a curious thing to hear the passion and 
hatred that rang like steel in her clear 
girl’s voice. And yet not curious, for 
beyond the jagged line that the moun- 
tains cut against the sapphire sky waited 
the enemy himself. He had always 
been there. For uncounted generations 
the tide of hatred, its source long since 
lost in the obscurity of a forgotten age, 
had flowed deep and strong between 
him and her people, and peace there had 
been none, It did not matter that from 
time to time Serb and Bulgar had let 
the sword drop from their exhausted 
hands and had signed sullen, unfruit- 
ful truces. Here on the frontier the 
vendetta strode on in uninterrupted 
ruthlessness, and bloody attack and sav- 
age retribution had ravaged the narrow 
valley and scored the mountainside with 
coarse-hewn monuments of the un- 
avenged dead. 

When the men of the village glanced 
up toward the mountains, their hands 
slipped to their revolvers; and when 
the women sang, it was always of the 
heroic past and of the greater future, 
and their voices rang, as did the voice’ 
of Maria Ivanovitch, »with the clash of 
steel. 

Stefan Obilich came down through 
the straggling village. He heard Maria 
Ivanovitch singing, and stopped before 
her to listen. Of all the men he was 
the tallest, the finest built, the most reck- 
less, and the most handsome. Though 
he counted but twenty-five years, his 
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people looked to him as to a resurrec- 
tion of their greatest past, and those 
beyond the mountains scowled when 
they heard his name. For he feared 
neither man nor woman, and conquered 
both when it pleased him, and his ha- 
tred was as remorseless, as ruthless, as 
his love. 

As he stood there listening, the sun 
picked out the gorgeous coloring of his 
dress and flashed on the handle of his 
knife and on the steel butt of the re- 
volver stuck jauntily in his red sash. 
Maria Ivanovitch looked up at him, and 
gradually her voice died into silence and 
only the gusle kept up its monotonous 
accompaniment, 

Presently he came over to her, but 
at first he did not speak. From the 
folds of his sash, he drew out a silver 
filigree necklace and held it out to her 
so that it shone brightly in the sun- 
shine. And his black eyes smiled a 
fierce, devouring admiration, 

“This is for you, Maria Ivanovitch,” 
he said. “I brought it you from Nish.” 

The color deepened under her olive 
skin. The hand that she offered him 
trembled like a frightened child's. 

“It is very beautiful, Stefan.” 

“It will become you, then,” 
swered gallantly. 

He lingered for an instant, playi 
idly with his short-cropped must: 
then went past her through the open 
door of the hut. Maria could hear his 
voice and her father’s answer, and she 
began to sing again, but hurriedly, as 
if she scarcely knew what she sang. 
Her brother Milosh glanced at her with 
eyes grown large with wonder, and the 
brown fingers flew more dexterously 
than ever down the length of the single 


he an- 


string. 
The evening came creeping over the 
valley. One by one the villagers 


plodded back from the meager pastures 
and stony cornfields whose grudging 
fruitfulness stood between them and a 
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gaunt starvation. Some of them drove 
their flocks before them, for there was 
no safety in the valley after nightfall, 
and the sheep bells tinkled melodiously 
through the sleepy stillness, Maria 
Ivanovitch stopped her own singing to 
listen, her hands folded in front of her 
over the silver filigree necklace. From 
time to time she glanced down shyly 
at it as if at something wonderful and a 
little terrifying. 

The red sun had dropped behind the 
mountains before Stefan Obilich came 
out of the hut. Old George Ivanovitch 
followed him. He was a mighty, sinewy 
giant, and for all his years his eyes had 
lost nothing of their fire nor his hands 
their strength. Once he had fought in 
the ranks of the Servian army, and it 
was whispered that, unarmed, he had 
held at bay a dozen of the enemy until 
such time as his companions had rallied 
from a moment's panic and returned to 
his assistance, Other stories there 
were, and each was marked by a silver 
medal’on his breast. These medals he 
wore rarely and then only at times of 
rejoicing. He wore them now. Maria 
Ivanoyitch saw how they glittered in 
the red light of the sunset. 

“Stefan Obilich has spoken to me of 
you,” he said. “He has asked me for 
you as his wife. I have said yes, for 
I am growing old, and it is well that 
you should have a strong,man to pro- 
tect you. Give him your hand.” 

But Stefan Obilich came forward. 
The girl had risen, and they stood be- 
fore each other, each intensely conscious 
of the other’s strength and youth and 
beauty.. The melancholy notes of the 
gusle vibrated for a last time, and then 
it was Stefan who held out his hand. 

“IT have one thing to say to you, 
Maria Ivanovitch—and one thing to ask 
of you: Ilove you. Do you love me?” 

He spoke without fear, for, indeed, 
most women in the village loved him 
and Maria Ivanovitch was no more than 
a child, unspoiled and unquestioning 
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in her obedience. Knowing this, he 
smiled as she laid an unsteady hand in 
his. 

“My father wishes it—I will marry 
you, Stefan Obilich.” 

“Then it is settled.” 

He bent and kissed her. 

That night a great bonfire was built 
before the village church, Every man 
and woman who could stand came out 
to dance in the lurid light of the flames, 
and those who claimed Stefan Obilich 
or his bride as kin brought gifts ac- 
cording to their means. They were 
poor gifts for the most part, for the 
enemy had seen to it that no wealth 
should come to the unhappy valley, and 
among them was a battered sword which 
was still marked with the blood of those 
whom the great Yakoub had driven out 
of the land. Stefan Obilich nursed the 
rusty weapon on his knee with a kind 
of savage tenderness, and the firelight 
glowed in his brilliant eyes. 

“Now you must sing to us, Maria,” 
he called. “Sing to us of Servia and of 
her greatness. Sing!” 

So Maria Ivanovitch stood up on the 
rough dais where she held her court be- 
side the man she was to marry, and 
sang. A deep hush fell on the crowd 
about her, and the flames of the great 
bonfire sank to a sullen glow that lit up 
her beauty so that Stefan Obilich drew 
nearer to her and gripped the small hand 
in a sudden passion of pride and desire. 
But she did not know that he was touch- 
ing her. Her eyes were fixed on the 
pale, ghostly line of mountain that 
broke the mighty circle of the stars, 
and as she sang, a slow-rising tide of 
loathing and horror crept into her soul. 
It was a new thing—as if all that she 
sang were not of yesterday, but of to- 
day, as if at that very hour the enemy 
were creeping down through the gloom, 
bringing with them the old-time ruin 
and fire and bloodshed. And she shud- 
dered, but not with fear. Destiny had 
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touched her. Something new and ter- 
rible and wonderful was coming to meet 
her out of the darkness. 

But all the time she sang of Servia, 
and her voice rang with a passion of 
emotion that brought the hot blood to 
the cheeks of the men who listened. 
And suddenly Stefan Obilich leaped to 
his feet and out into the firelight and 
began to dance, firing his revolver in 
scornful defiance toward the sullen 
heights of the enemy. 

“If they would but come to-night, 
no man of them should return to tell 
the tale!” he shouted. 

A hundred revolvers blazed out in 
answer. Fresh wood was flung on the 
dying embers so that they blazed up 
again and lit the swaying multitude with 
an infernal brilliance. Great gourds 
brimming with raki passed from man 
to man, and smoldering passions began 
to glow in savage reflection of the fire- 
light. 

Throughout the fantastic hubbub, 
Maria Ivanovitch stood silent; other 
girls had been betrothed before in the 
village. She had seen them standing 
on the dais, blushing and afraid, and 
had regarded them with a grave won- 
der. Had they felt as she did? She 
looked at Stefan Obilich, and for an 
instant their eyes met and he laughed 
up at her, showing his splendid teeth. 
No one could dance as he did—no man 
could leap so high or with such splen- 
did grace and strength. No man was 
as handsome. Was it his look that sent 
the hot blood coursing through her 
veins, and awoke the painful beating of 
her heart? Was it his step that she 
heard coming toward her out of the 
darkness? 

Gradually the mighty bonfire burned 
itself out. There was no more raki 
in the gourds, and the last cartridge had 
been blazed into silence. Stefan Obi- 
lich came back to the dais and put his 
arm about his bride and led her through 
the crowd, Such was against the cus- 
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tom of the country—but was he not 
Stefan Obilich, who obeyed nothing but 
his own will? At the door of her home 
he stopped and drew her close to him. 
She felt his quick breathing. She knew 
that he trembled, but she herself had 
grown very quiet and still. 

“Sleep well!” he whispered to her. 
“Fear nothing. I shall be near you.” 

She crept up the creaking, narrow 
stairs into the sleeping room. She could 
still feel the man’s hot breath on her 

- cheek, and the tense pressure of his arm 
about her shoulders. But it was as if 
her body had become insensible; all 
that mattered was the fear and dread 
and waiting that lay hidden deep within 
her and would not rest. She unfas- 
tened the silver filigree necklace and 
kissed it. She held it close to her heart 
as she lay on the rough bed waiting 
for sleep to come to her. For she was 
to marry Stefan Obilich and, must 
surely love him. It was surely impos- 
sible that she should not love him. 

A thin ray of moonlight crept through 
a rift in the rafters and stole noise- 
lessly across to her side, lingered a mo- 
ment as if watching her, and suddenly 
vanished. Peace sank like a veil over 
the little village, hushing the voices of 
the merrymakers to a drowsy murmur. 
Maria Ivanovitch thought she heard a 
man’s footsteps outside the window. 
They paused and then went on again, 
fading into silence. She thought of 
Stefan Obilich, who would be near her, 
and smothered the fear that had leaped 
suddenly like a hand to her throat. 

Now all was quiet. The ray of 
moonlight did not come: again, though 
she watched and waited for it, and 
gradually she dropped to sleep. 

She dreamed that the enemy came 
down from the mountains. She 
dreamed that they came creeping down 
upon the sleeping village, and that a 
dark and formless shape that was her 
destiny crept with them. The silver 
filigree necklace slipped from her fin- 
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gers to the hard floor, waking her with 
its tinkle. 


I. 


At first it was the ray of moonlight 
that had caught fire. It lay like a long 
blood-red streak on the boards, and her 
eyes hung on it in stupid fascination. 
Then suddenly it broadened—spilled 
itself out over the whole floor in a ter- 
rible flood of savage iridescence, and 
a scream as of a man in agony rent the 
silence, Maria Ivanovitch did not move. 
It was as if a spell had been laid on 
her limbs,. The silver necklace lay in 
the midst of the pool, close to her out- 
stretched hand, and the design cut itself 
out in delicate shadow. She thought 
of Stefan Obilich, but he seemed far 
off—farther than her dreams. Her 
dreams had come out of their shapeless- 
ness. They had become real. The en- 
emy had come creeping down upon 
them—the enemy was there. 

She drew herself up on her elbow. 
In the distance—like a muffled accom— 
paniment to a song yet to be sung— 
there sounded men’s voices, low- 
pitched, suppressed. They rolled nearer 
—broke up into separate notes of vio- 
lence—rose suddenly to a howl. Re- 
volver shots fell with the crack of giant 
whips, cutting through the tumult, rais- 
ing an echo of maddened agony, merg- 
ing at length into a sharper sound again 
—the running crackle of fire. 

Maria Ivanovitch crawled to the lat- 
tice. The light that fell on her face 
was blood red. A night wind had been 
stirred to life, and the flames raced in 
victorious, devilish battalions across the 
darkness. Sparks danced joyously 
amidst the stars. Some of them 
dropped quite close to her, singeing the 
thatched roof. The smell of burning 
enveloped her senses. She noted de- 
tails automatically. There was old 
Gavras’ cottage flaming away as cheer- 
ily as the bonfire—and the church. The 
spire pointed like a bloodstained finger 
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straight up to God. Beneath her the 
shadows of men flitted along the lanes 
of uncertain light. She could hear their 
breathing. Some of them stumbled and 
fell over, grunting like animals. They 
did not move again. The tide of the 
enemy rolled over them, 

All this Maria Ivanovitch saw. But 
around her was peace, She seemed to 
be standing on an island against whose 
base the storm beat impotently. It was 
so still and sleepy in the room, She 
herself was only half awake. She had 
sung of all this a hundred times, sit- 
ting at the door of the cottage, watch- 
ing the sharp line of the mountain be- 
yond which the enemy waited. She had 
sung of pillage and bloodshed and an 
endless chain of vengeance. Now the 
mountains had vanished and the fire 
peeped in through her window and the 
blood ran in the gutters—just as the 
song had said. 

The tide rolled on. Voices and 
scuffling grew more distant. The boards 
in the room below creaked under heavy 
feet—then the stairs, The sound broke 
through the wall of unreality that en- 
compassed her, She ran through the 
lurid glare, flinging herself against the 
handle of the door in a panic of pur- 
poseless terror. But she did not try to 
go farther. She stood there, leaning 
against the rotten woodwork, listening 
to her own choked breathing and the 
steadily mounting steps. They came 
quite close. They stopped outside. 
There was no more than the frail par- 
tition between her and whatever was 
to come. She heard a raucous voice, 
thick with an animal rage, calling a 
man’s name, and a muffled answer close 
to her ear. 

“Boris! Boris!” 

She crept away on tiptoe. She did 
not think any more. She was now all 
instinct, and the instinct was that of a 
deer hunted to its last refuge. Not 
for an instant did her straining, agony- 
filled eyes leave the closed door. The 
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red light was thrown on it as limelight 
is thrown on the vital scene of a blood- 
chilling drama, She knew that in a 
moment the door would be flung open 
and that the Thing which had been 
coming to her through the night would 
stand before her—the shapeless, name- 
less destiny that was not Stefan Obi- 
lich, In the torture of waiting she 
screamed out—for the first and last 
time—and instantly the door swung 
open as if in answer to a signal, After 
that she was quite silent, cowering 
against the wall. Where the door had 
been there was the black gulf of the 
stairs, and a man’s figure stood out 
brutally in the light. He was very big 
—hbigger than Stefan Obilich—and his 
shoulders touched the framework of 
the door on either hand. She could see 
his face, though only dimly—the bold 
features and fierce, deep-set eyes and 
the heayy, bearded chin. In one hand 
he held a revolver, and the barrel 
sparkled wickedly. 

The light from the window was on 
her own face. He came toward her, 
and she shrank along the wall, hands 
and body and head pressed back against 
it as if it possessed some magic power 
of protection. He laughed a little un- 
der his breath, and stood there motion- 
less in the center of the light, watching 
her. Like a hunter, carelessly certain 
of his prey, he let her creep on toward 
the door. But as she reached it, he 
jerked his head at her. 

“They are gone—all dead,” he said 
brokenly, in her own tongue. “You will 
not find them again.” 

She did not cry out or attempt to 
escape. She stood quite still, bound by 
the inevitableness and finality of that 
which had overtaken her. Thus it had 
been in her song, from generation to 
generation. 

“You are Maria Tvanovitch?” the 
stranger continued briefly. 

“Yes,” 


“T have heard your name. You have 
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heard mine. It is written in blood on 
the graves of your race. I am the son 
of Stanislas. I am Boris Stanislas. You 
know me?” t 

“I hate you!” she said. For that 
instant she shook off the hypnotic hor- 
ror that held her. He was the enemy. 

“Your father killed mine, Maria 
Ivanovitch.” 

“Would to God he had killed you!” 
she answered, with the reckless triumph 
of hatred, 

“T saw your face at the window,” he 
went on. “You are very beautiful, I 
gave the order that the house of George 
Ivanovitch should not be burned.” 

“I do not want your mercy.” . 

“Tt is not mercy.” 

She put out her hands as if to ward 
off a blow, but he had not moved. 

“Why do you not kill me with the 
rest? Let me go to them——” 

“Are you not the bride of Stefan 
Obilich? Stefan Obilich is not dead.” 

“Let me go to him. ” 

The lurid glare that lit up both 
their faces began to fade. With a gasp- 
ing cry, she turned toward the door, 
but he stretched out his hand through 
the darkness and gripped her wrist. But 
before he touched her, she -had stood 
still, arrested by something stronger 
even than his hand, even than fear— 
the knowledge of fate. 

“No,” he said. “You do not go—not 
to him. You stay here with me—Maria 
Ivanovitch !” 

He flung his revolver from him. The 
crash of the weapon falling on the 
boards sounded startling in the deepen- 
ing stillness. 


I. 


The morning came at last. Sullenly 
and reluctantly the light brightened 
along the horizon and touched the peaks 
of the mountains, From a heap of 
smoldering ashes a thin column of 
smoke rose up in the motionless air 
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and spread itself over the sky in a 
morne, unchanging gray. The grayness 
of that smoke seemed to cover the 
whole earth. 

A little band of men came down the 
mountain, They walked in the form 
of a hollow square, and in the hollow 
square were women and children. It 
was a wordless, soundless procession. 
Even the children were silent, and the 
faces of the women were set in lines 
of grim, tearless despair. At the head 
of the procession walked Stefan Obi- 
lich. He was alone, No man spoke to 
him or ventured to come near him. An 
ugly wound ran diagonally across his 
forehead, and the line of half-dried 
blood lent his handsome, haughty fea- 
tures a look of somber, implacable pur- 
pose. In his right hand he carried the 
wedding gift—the great sword to whose 
old stains were added new marks not 
yet dry. 

He led the way between the piles 
of smoldering timber. One by one the 
men and women dropped to one side, 
standing by the ruins of what had 
been their homes in stricken, apathetic 
silence. Only one house remained 
standing. Obilich entered it. Across 
the threshold lay the body of George 
Ivanovitch, Stefan Obilich bent down 
and lifted the old man in his arms and 
carried him into the living room, A 
thin trail of blood marked their pas- 
sage. Yet as the giant's limp figure 
sank together on the wooden settle, he 
sighed and moved and presently lifted 
his head. The eyes of the two men 
met. The eyes of George lvanovitch 
were bloodshot and terrible. 

“Maria?” He whispered. “Maria?” 

“T do not know: e 

Milosh Ivanovitch crept out from the 
shadows. The pale child’s face made a 
splash of white in the dim, uncertain 
light. Pressed close to his breast was 
the broken one-stringed gusle. He 
muttered inarticulately, pointing to his 
hiding place and then to the ceiling, and 
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even as he did so, they heard the creak 
of the boards, They waited. 

Maria Ivanovitch came slowly, with 
heavy, dragging steps, and in the door- 
way she stood still, looking at the two 
men. No one spoke, Her face had al- 
tered; it had grown older, and her eyes 
were no longer those of a child. They 
were no longer fearless, and they no 
longer questioned. They were heavy 
with the tragic burden of knowledge. 
For a minute she remained motionless, 
facing the somber scrutiny, and then 
she crossed over before the three who 
watched her. Milosh Ivanovitch held 
out a frail hand and clutched her skirt, 
but she freed herself gently, and, go- 
ing over to the empty fireplace, raked 
among the ashes. It was as if nothing 
had happened. The remnants of last 
night’s feast were still littered on the 
table. She began to clear them away, 
and to prepare the morning meal— 
mechanically, yet with deft fingers. 
Stefan Obilich took a step toward her, 
but she looked up at him, and he came 
no nearer. The eyes of the old man 
distended with the rage of hell. 

But no one spoke. The silence be- 
came a torture. Milosh Ivanovitch 
crept out onto the steps of the cottage, 
and sat down, his teeth chattering. 
With uncertain fingers he touched the 
strings of his instrument. But it would 
not answer him. It moaned like a 
broken-hearted child. And suddenly, at 
the sound, Maria Ivanovitch sank down 
by the table and lay there with her 
face buried in her arms, crying in an 
agony of despair. 


Ty. 


Gradually fresh grass grew where 
the fire had passed in its devastating 
flight. A pitiful remnant of the har- 
vest had been gathered in, and from the 
heap of ashes there rose new home- 
steads, Life resumed its course in the 
frontier village. There were scars left 
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that would never heal, but no one spoke 
of them. The people went their way, 
tight-lipped and somberly patient. But 
there were no more feastings in the 
open space before the church. The 
church had gone, and the days of laugh- 
ter had gone with it. 

In the house of George Ivanovitch 
it was very still. The old man did not 
recover from his wound, and all day 
he sat by the empty fire, his loaded 
pistol on his knee, waiting. At night- 
time he would linger on the threshold 
of his dwelling and look up toward the 
mountains and nod to himself as if in 
confirmation of some thought. But he 
spoke to no one. 

Stefan Obilich had come to live in 
the silent house. His own house had 
been destroyed and his people were 
dead, but it was not for that he had 
come. He did not laugh any more or 
show his splendid teeth in the old, reck- 
less smile. His face was that of a man 
whose life has narrowed down to a 
single unalterable purpose. He, too, 
rarely spoke, and then only to old Anna, 
who tended the house. She did more 
than tend the house. She watched 
Maria Ivanovitch by day and night. 
Whichever way the girl turned, the old 
woman was at her heels, and at night- 
time, when she moved, old Anna would 
lift herself up on her elbow and listen. 
And she had sharp eyes that could see 
through the dark and ears that never 
missed a single stiffled sob, nor a moan 
of pain. 

Thus the months passed. There was 
no talk now of marriage in the house 
of Ivanovitch. Maria went her way 
alone. When she passed through the 
village street, the women glanced at her 
and crossed themselves, while their eyes 
dropped before hers. Sometimes there 
would be tears on their cheeks, but the 
faces of the men were always pitiless 
and hard with an unchanging, patient 
resolve. Only once did Stefan Obilich 
speak to her. It was months after the 
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night of disaster, and he found her 
seated by the door of the house, her 
face buried in her hands. He passed 
her as if he did not see her, and then 
came back and laid his hand on her 
shoulder. 

“Do not weep,” he said. “For your 
dishonor is mine. Its shadow is on 
all of us. There is no man among us 
who will rest till the stain has been 
wiped out. Be comforted!” 

She made no answer. But the hate 
that was in his low voice thrilled along 
her nerves. All the dreams and fancies 
of her girlhood had lifted like a fairy 
mist from a wide, gently flowing river, 
and the river had burst into a narrow 
channel and had become a torrent. And 
this new. terrible force in her was hate. 
She was afraid of it. It grew beneath 
her heart, and day by day took deeper 
root in her being; it drew its life from 
her, and yet with every hour its exist- 
ence became more separate, more inde- 
pendent. She hated hatred, but it was 
with her always; it was herself. 

She rose now and went slowly down 
the village. To-night, more than ever 
before, the glances of the women stung 
her. The little orphaned daughter of 
Gavras ran out to meet her—she alone 
of them all—and clasped her hand. 

“They say I should not speak with 
you, Maria,” the child lisped. “But you 
are so beautiful.” 

Maria Ivanoyitch pushed the child 
from her. She knew that she was beau- 
tiful—superbly beautiful. The knowl- 
edge of it had been seared into her 
brain. Ever since that night, it had 
rested on her like a curse. 

At the end of the village, she stopped 
abruptly and turned. A shadow had 
fallen across her path, and now she saw 
that old Anna tottered at her heels. She 
threw back her head in bitter impa- 
tience. 

“Why do you follow me?” she de- 
manded fiercely. “Why do you always 
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follow me? Have I become your pris- 
oner?” 

The old crone bowed her head be- 
fore the blazing eyes. 

“Tt is the will of your father, George 
Ivanovitch,” she mumbled. “It is not 
well that you should be alone. Your 
hour is near at hand.” 

“My hour!” She crossed her 
clenched fists upon her breast in a mo- 
ment of wild revolt. “And what then 
—Anna—what then?” 

But the old woman made no answer. 

“You had best come home, Maria 
Tvanovitch,” she muttered. “It is grow- 
ing dusk.” « 

They went back as they had come; 
the girl leading, her head held high, 
her eyes fixed stonily on the line of 
mountains. How often had she sung of 
hatred and revenge and despair; she 
could sig no more now, for the songs 
were but shadows of, herself. 

She crept up to the attic which she 
shared with old Anna and lay down on 
the rough mattress. A strange lassi- 
tude stole through her veins. It was as 
if she had begun to recover from a long 
illness, full of nightmare deliriums. 
Broken phrases and pictures from these 
deliriums pursued each other through 
her mind in a torturing, never-ending 
circle—*You are very beautiful”; 
ather killed my father, Maria 
“Your hour has come.” 

ays there was old Anna waiting 
in the shadow—waiting and watching. 

A chill terror laid hold of her, 
Hitherto she had been dead to every 
grim presage of the future. Now, sud- 
denly, violently, she awoke, not to 
knowledge, but to fear. The evening 
light had begun to fade in the little 
room. Somewhere beneath her she 
could hear men’s: voices, hushed and 
monotonous. For months no one had 
crossed the threshold; now her strain- 
ing intuition knew that the living room 
was full of villagers. She saw her fa~ 
ther seated at the head of the table; 
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she heard his voice dominating over 
the others; she knew his hand gripped 
the loaded pistol. At his side stood 
Stefan Obilich; she felt that he stood 
there, in somber, tight-lipped silence. 

She drew herself up on her knees, 
listening. They were planning—plot- 
ting. Everything that had been ma- 
turing in the silence and darkness of 
these months had come now to the 
crisis. Vengeance was to be taken— 
grim, awful vengeance. Her heart beat 
faster, she felt the blood burn hot in 
her veins, Vengeance—not for the 
dead, but for the living—for her! An 
old Servian war song came to her lips, 
and she sang it under her breath—for 
the first time in all these months. 
Grief and dishonor were lost in that 
gathering torrent of hatred. 

Some one fumbled at the handle of 
her door and she held her breath. As 
Milosh Ivanovitch entered, she did not 
move, but knelt there, watching him as 
he came stealthily toward her. Then 
she stretched out her hands. 

“Milosh,” she whispered, “what has 
happened?” 

For the fading light was on his fair, 
childish face, and the agony reflected 
there flashed a signal of warning into 
the black depths of her heart. 

“Milosh!” she repeated desperately. 
But he could not answer her. His lips 
moved helplessly, and his wide-open, 
staring eyes passed from her face to 
the floor whence came the steady mur- 
mur of voices. “Yes, yes, Milosh, I 
know. They are planning vengeance. 
The hour has come at last. I am glad. 
Why do you look like that?” 

The sweat had gathered on his fore- 
head. -He seized her hands and kissed 
them wildly, murmuring incoherently, 
and the touch of his icy lips froze her 
fierce triumph. 

“Can't you tell me, Milosh!” she 
begged, panic-stricken, 

But she knew that he could not an- 
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swer. And suddenly she pushed him 
from her, and, kneeling, lifted her 
clasped hands to the light of evening. 

“O ‘mother of God,” she prayed 
aloud, “if you have mercy, give him 
speech that he may save me! I have 
suffered enough. Mother of God——” 

She did not know how the words 
came to her or from what danger she 
sought salvation. But Milosh Ivano- 
vitch rose up beside her. She saw him 
stand bolt upright, his thin arms 
stretched above his head in an agony of 
effort. The muscles of his face were 
drawn rigid, so that he seemed a suf- 
fering old man. And suddenly words 
broke from him—guttural, unwieldly 
sounds, animallike, scarcely recogniz- 
able. 

“They say—no child of the enemy 
may live. They are waiting—to kill 
—to kill. ” He faltered, gasping 
with despairing eagerness. “No child 
of the enemy,” he repeated thickly. 

Silence fell upon them. The voices 
beneath had become inaudible. They 
heard the opening of the door, the 
heavy tread of departing feet. 

“Go, Milosh!” she whispered. “Go!” 

He went as he had come, stealthily 
and soundlessly, and she dropped back 
on the rough bed with her face buried 
in her arms. She understood every- 
thing now—the waiting, the silence, the 
grim vigilance. She saw again the look 
in old Anna’s eyes and knew the mean- 
ing. No child of the enemy! The 
phrase echoed through her. fevered 
mind till suddenly it lost all meaning. 
Who was the enemy? Was not Stefan 
Obilich also an enemy? And her fa- 
ther? Had they not killed and ravaged 
and destroyed? Were there not men 
and women—innocent, peaceful peas- 
ants who had suffered at their hands, 
and who must suffer again? What had 
Boris Stanislas said to her? “Your fa- 
ther killed my father, Maria Ivano- 
vitch.” And she had’ answered: “I 
would to God he had killed you, too!” 
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She had prayed then that the chain of 
yengeance might go on, might stretch 
itself from generation to generation, 
from father to son to all eternity. And 
now God had made a jest of her prayer. 
The child of the enemy must die—her 
child, 

She lay very still, Old Anna had 
hobbled into ‘the darkened room. She 
muttered a little, as she stood for a 
moment leaning over the apparently 
sleeping girl, and then tottered over to 
her own couch. 

The hours passed. All was still in 
the house of Ivanovitch. No light 
shone through the rift in the rafters, 
and old Anna’s breathing rose and fell 
in peaceful monotony. Maria Ivano- 
vitch prayed under her breath. 

“O Maria, mother of God, help me! 
Save me—save my little one! Forgive 
my trespasses! I will hate no more, 
mother of God!” 

She rose. Like a panther she crept 
across the room, past the sleeping fig- 
ure, to the door. And it seemed that 
her prayer had been heard, for the old 
creaking boards were silent, and the 
door swung soundlessly on its hinges. 
Stefan Obilich lay full length across 
her path, guarding the threshold, his 
long cloak wrapped about his shoulders. 
The sudden draft brushed his face, and 
he stirred restlessly. She crossed her- 
self, and again he lay still. She stepped 
lightly cver his prostrate body. She 
was not afraid any more. The dense 
obscurity of the stairs had no terrors 
for her. She was upborne by a strange 
inspiration—guided by a fire that had 
been kindled miraculously amidst the 
shadows of her own soul. 

Unfalteringly her hands found the 
bolts of the outer door. They yielded. 
Surely the mother of God was with her. 

Before her, in the pale light of the 
stars, were the great mountains beyond 
which dwelt men and women who lived 
and suffered and perished. 
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In the first flush of the morning her 
hour came to her, She lay among the 
weeds and grasses of the cave upon the 
mountainside, the strange new being 
half hidden against her breast, her own 
head pillowed on a mound of. grass- 
grown earth. She had suffered greatly, 
but now she suffered no more, A deep 
peace had come to her. The somber 
mists of the last months had lifted for- 
ever, and she looked out into a new 
world where the sun shone and the 
birds sang. 

It seemed to her that during all that 
time she had never seen the sun or 
listened to the voice of the birds, The 
thought of vengeance had lain ‘like a 
pall over the valley, shutting out the 
sky. Now vengeance scemed far off— 
a poor, pitiful thing like the angry pas- 
sion of thwarted children. She could 
not hate any more. She thought of 
Boris Stanislas and Stefan Obilich, and 


“to her they were no more than the 


shadows of unreal passions. The real- 
ity was hers. It lay beside her in the 
shelter of her arms—the miraculous 
reality of life, All else was unimpor- 
tant. What were war and ambition 
and enmity compared to this wonder? 

She felt very wise and very pitiful. 
She seemed to be floating on a white 
cloud high above the valley, and to be 
looking down from her peceful knowl- 
edge to the finite, tragic little figures 
who were fighting and killing and being 
killed for the sake of so many high- 
sounding, empty phrases. A great pity 
welled up in her heart for them, If 
they only knew! 

A bird fluttered into the cave, seek- 
ing its shelter in a high-built crevice, 
and she smiled up at it, listening to its 
chirping with eager, happy ears. She 
smiled, too, at the wild flowers that 
grew in a fairy circle round the mouth 
of the cave where the sunlight reached 
them. A gust of wind swept the moun- 
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tainside, and the flowers bowed toward 
her in graceful acknowledgment and 
welcome. It was very beautiful—this 
new world of hers! One day she would 
surely show it to her people, that they 
might share it with her and be happy. 

Midday came and she grew hungry, 
The sensation was joyous, like the flow- 
ing of fresh life and vigor through her 
tired body. She stretched out her 
hands and gathered the berries that 
grew above her head, and ate them 
eagerly. For the time they satisfied 
her, for as yet the grim menace of the 
future had not so much as shown its 
shadow, When the child cried, she 
sang to it. She took the old warrior 
ballads of Servia and wove their mel- 
ody to a tender pattern, filling them 
with endless, newly discovered love 
words. And the child wrinkled its 
strange little face at her in snug content 
and slept. 

Midday wore to evening and evening 
to night. She wrapped her little com- 
rade in her cloak and hugged him 
closer. The night breezes took up the 
broken melody of her song and lulled 
them both into an exquisite rest. The 
stars came out, and when her eyes 
opened for a drowsy instant, she was 
filled with thankfulness for their se- 
rene, still beauty. They celebrated with 
her her return into the sacred harmony 
of creation ; they reflected the pure love- 
liness of her happiness. Then she slept 
again, stretched out on the warm earth, 

Morning broke. On the mountain- 
side there sounded suddenly the harsh 
notes of men’s voices, the sharp crack 
of revolvers. She awoke and knew, in 
one terrible flash of instinct, that once 
more the enemy was on her threshold; 
not the Bulgar, but the greater enemy 
of her kind—a warring, hate-filled hu- 
manity. With the stealthy swiftness of 
a hunted animal, she crept with her 
burden to the farthest recess of the cave 
and lay there, cowering amidst the 
shadows: 
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The sounds came nearer. She heard 
groans and curses, the hoarse breathing 
of men in desperate flight. She could 
not pray for victory. She wanted to 
ery out to pursuer and pursued, “Have 
mercy upon one another!” but she lay 
still for the sake of the living thing at 
her side. 

A figure rose up against the light. 
She recognized him  instantly—the 
bearded face, the mighty shoulders, 
were seared upon her memory—but 
now the recognition was fraught only 
with compassion, He staggered and 
reeled up against the rocky walls of 
the cave, and she saw that there was 
blood on his face and that one arm hung 
limp and helpless. He was sore spent. 
She could hear his breathing as it came 
in labored, agonized gasps. 

Another figure followed him. One 
shot at least of the enemy had told, for 
Stefan Obilich’s hand was pressed to 
his side and the blood oozed out be- 
tween his fingers. But the other hand 
was free. The two men confronted 
each other in savage silence, broken 
only by their hoarse, irregular breath- 
ing. The sounds of the pursuit had 
died away in the distance. They were 
alone, and over the ashen, pain-twisted 
faces of both there passed a gleam of 
devilish satisfaction. 

With a scornful gesture, Boris Stan- 
islas flung aside his revolver, and, knife 
in hand, they waited for each other. 
There was a deliberate prolongation of 
the suspense—each man feasting on his 
enemy’s agony, drinking in the ecstasy 
of a satiated vengeance. Then, with 
the fury of desire too long restrained, 
they sprang at one another. There was 
no attempt at defense, It was death 
that each knife carried in its downward 
flash, They struck blindly, swiftly, a 
black mist of passion before their eyes. 

When the mist cleared, both men 
stood upright—and between them lay 
the body of Maria Ivanovitch. 

For a moment she lay quite still. 
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Then, as if some supreme purpose, 
stronger than death, had blazed up in 
her for a last time, she rose upon her 
elbow and dragged herself back into the 
shadow whence she had come. She 
did not seem to see the two men any 
more, and they did not touch her. They 
stood there, inert, stupefied, the passion 
blotted out of them. The knife of 
Stefan Obilich was red. He flung it 
from him with the muffled cry of an 
animal goaded by an intolerable agony, 
and his eyes sank to the right hand of 
his enemy. Both weapons had found 
their mark. The knife of Boris Stan- 
islas dropped from his limp fingers and 
lay amidst the blood-bespattered flowers, 
His heavy, handsome face had become 
almost childish in its look of pitiful 
wonder. 

“TI did not know,” he repeated again 
and again in his own tongue. “Mother 
in heaven—I did not know!” 

Then a child's whimpering broke the 
stillness. 

They knelt down on either side of 
her. Both men were sorely stricken, 
and it was only between them that they 
managed to lift her a little, stanching 
the double wound with a clumsy tender- 
ness. Her eyelids fluttered, and for an 
instant she looked up at them, smiling 
pitifully. 

“You cannot kill each other now,” 
she whispered. “You cannot. For you 
have killed me. There will be no 
vengeance—only peace—always——” 

She tried to turn to the little bundle 
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beside her, but instead fell back, her 
hand in that of Stefan Obilich, her 
head against her enemy’s shoulder. 
Thus they remained for many minutes, 
Then, gently, Boris Stanislas laid her 
down among the flowers, closing her 
eyes, crossing her hands upon her 
breast. The baby cried out again, and 
he lifted it cautiously, wrapping it 
closer in the mother’s shawl. 

“Tt is mine,” he said, between his 
teeth. “Mine.” 

“And hers,” Stefan Obilich answered. 

They looked at each other somberly. 
The body of the woman they had mur- 
dered lay between them, and her white 
peace rested upon them like the quiet- 
ing hand of God. Hatred was dead. 
Their vengeance had shattered itself 
against the remorseless irony of fate. 

“The way over the mountains is free 
to you,” Stefan Obilich said. “Go in 
peace.” 


Thus the child of Maria Ivanovitch 
passed over into the land of the enemy, 
and Maria Ivanovitch slept among her 
people. 

The corn grew high in the fields; the 
cattle fattened on the green pastures. 
On feast days bonfires were lighted in 
the open place before the church, and 
there the children of Stefan Obilich 
sang of the woman who had brought 
them days of prosperity and peace. 

For the sword of Stefan Obilich 
rusted on the wall, and the enemy came 
no more over the mountains. 
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